TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS'   SCHOOL

the latter years of the nineteenth century, then, the
main aim of the Infants' School appeared to be instruc-
tion in the elements of reading, writing and number. It
was common to find large classes of very little children,
seated in rows upon galleries, in a state of passive
endurance, while the teacher struggled to teach them to
count and to spell short words. Teaching was usually
mechanical and discipline strict where these conditions
prevailed.

When we compare this- state of affairs with the life in
a modern nursery class of thirty to thirty-five children,
in a bright and attractive-looking room, with furniture
adapted to a little child's needs, and with a choice of
interesting activities, we realise that great progress,
has been made, although to some educationists this
progress seems to have been far too slow.

Another interesting feature of our Infants' Schools
is their great variety, for it is possible, even to-day, to
find scattered over the country, schools, which in equip-
ment, methods of teaching and discipline, differ very
little from those of the late nineteenth century. In
large towns, for instance, we may find within a few
minutes' walk of each other, a "pioneer" school, in
which there are nursery classes for the youngest children,
1 followed by an activity curriculum for older infants, and
a school in which the older ideas of collective teaching
in the three "RV and set lessons in handwork, draw-
irig or plasticene, are still the order of the day.